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75 is 'quite a change’ 
from Potter’s ’32 class 


When he looks at the ’75 
graduating class May 15, he will 
notice “quite a change” from 
the day he graduated with the 
class of ’32. 

As a former TJC student, 
teacher, administrative dean and 
vice president and present mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
Dr. E. M. Potter has seen the 
growth of the college since his 
days as a charter freshman in 
1926. 

“It was not a big class,” 
Dr. Potter recalled. He remem¬ 
bers about 30 to 35 sophomores 
took part in the graduation cere¬ 
mony. 

They graduated in the auditor- 
ium in what was then known as 
the “new building”--the Junior 
College Building in old Tyler 
High School. 

With no black caps and gowns, 
they wore their “good clothes.” 

And their exercises were part 
of the Tyler High School gradua¬ 
tion. 

In the days of Potter’s first 
year, TJC was “strictly a small 
academic school with no business 
or secretarial courses. 

“Almost everyone went on to 


a senior college for liberal arts 
or professional degrees.” 

Potter contrasts this with the 
large number of today’s students 
who are “occupationally orient¬ 
ed.” With 26 technological and 
health related plrograms, many 
students go directly into their 
occupations after finishing TJC. 

He recalled a faculty of about 
nine members during TJC’s first 
year. “We had a small but tre¬ 
mendous faculty who laid the 
foundation for excellence. We 
were well prepared to do 
extremely well in a four-year 
university.” 

The mobile world of the 70’s 
contrasts with Potter’s junior 
college days. He sold his “Model 
T Ford roadster to get money 
for college.” 

He believes students have 
more pressures and more things 
competing for their time. “They 
have more opportunities to fritter 
away their time. 

“Students have a broader 
background of knowledge through 
the modern media--especially 
television--than we did, said Pot¬ 
ter, who attended TJC when “ra¬ 
dio had just come into being.” 


75 yearbooks 
due May 1 


The ’75 Apache yearbooks are 
scheduled for delivery May 1. 

Staff members will distribute. 
the books in front of Journalism 
Lab P204 as soon as they ar¬ 
rive -- “between 9:30 and 
10 a.m.,” according to Henington 
representative Bill Henderson. 

To pick up yearbooks, owners 
must show their receipt and ID 
card. Students picking up year¬ 
books for friends must have a 
letter of authorization and a re¬ 
ceipt. 

Editor Patti Conner says 
“about 50 plastic yearbook covers 
left from last year will be sold 
for $1 on a first come, first 
serve basis.” 


700 to graduate 
in May exercises 


More than 700 candidates will 
go through graduation exercises 
at 7:30 p.m. May 16 in Wagstaff 
Gymnasium. 

An estimated 655 sophomores 
will accept associate degrees and 
63 will get certificates of pro¬ 
ficiency, according to Mrs. Mary 
Kathlyn Neill, assistant to the 
registrar. 

Speaking to the graduating 
class will be Dr. Edward M. Pot¬ 
ter, past vice president and mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Trustees. 

President H. E. Jenkins will 


introduce the speaker. 

Vice President EdwinE. Fow¬ 
ler will preside at the exercise. 

The Rev. Harvey Beckendorf, 
director of Wesley Methodist 
Foundation, will give the invoca¬ 
tion. The Rev. Don Emmittee, 
director of the Baptist Student 
Union, will give the benediction. 

Choir instructor J. W. John¬ 
son will lead singing of the alma 
mater and speech instructor Law¬ 
rence Birdsong will be organist 
for the processional and reces¬ 
sional. 


Sophomores must pick up health records 


May 12 is the last day grad¬ 
uating sophomores and transfer¬ 
ring students can pick up their 
medical records frojji the college 
nurse in J103. 

After this date students “will 
just have to take a chance on 
finding the office open,” says the 
nurse, Mrs. Vivian Young. 


Her office is open from 8 a.m.- 
noon and 1-4:30 p.m. until May 12. 

These medical records verify 
a student’s immunization against 
polio, diptheria and tetanus. 

She also urges other students 
whose immunization records are 
not on file to bring them by “as 
soon as possible.” 


Mrs. Young says more than 
350 students have not yet com¬ 
pleted their records. Only 48have 
picked up their records for trans¬ 
fer to another college. 

State law requires colleges to 
keep medical records on all stu¬ 
dents. 


Anti-occult course evaluates Satanic activities 


By JON HAZEL 

More than 40 million Ameri¬ 
cans dabble in the occult. Ten 
million others are addicted to it. 
And scores of millions more are 
subjected to its influences every 
day. 

Why? Campus Minister Jimmy 
Stewart believes materialism is 
not satisfying people. They are 
searching for a spiritual experi¬ 
ence, he says, but in the wrong 
place. 

The nationwide increase of 


Satanic - occultic activities 
prompted the young minister to 
offer a course called “Christian¬ 
ity and the Occult,” at his Pres¬ 
byterian Student Center. 

“I thought people should get 
a Christian view of the occult,” 
Stewart explained. “We evaluate 
it in the light of the scriptures. 

“Taught from a Christian per¬ 
spective, my students are not 
afraid of Satan’s power but real¬ 
ize Jesus has already won the 
victory over him. 

“Students learn how to coun¬ 


sel people who are or have been 
involved in the occult. The course 
prepares them to assess, from a 
scriptural point of view, every¬ 
thing they hear, read and see.” 

The Tyler area has recently 
experienced a flurry of Satanic 
activities through numerous cat¬ 
tle mutilations. Newspaper art¬ 
icles and Stewart attribute the 
carnage to a group calling them¬ 
selves the “Sons of, Satan.” 

The devil worshippers use 
beef blood and sex organs during 
rituals performed at, late night 


hours. 

Although reports of the inci¬ 
dents have subsided here, Stewart 
believes they will increase na¬ 
tionwide. 

According to his latest fig¬ 
ures--compiled over two years 
ago--spiraling interest in occult¬ 
ic activities accounts for nearly 
four million registered witches 
in the United States. Probably 
twice that number practice witch¬ 
craft. Also at least 100,000 oth¬ 
ers actively worship Satan. 

Books and literature dealing 


with the occult outsell pornogra¬ 
phy and in some places “Sa¬ 
tan’s Bible” outsells God’s Bible 
100 to one, Stewart said. 

The greatest market place for 
such printed material is the col¬ 
lege campus. He cites the growing 
number of institutions offering 
courses in astrology, eastern re¬ 
ligions and other mystical sub¬ 
jects as major reasons for grow¬ 
ing interest in the occult. 

“Even the University of Tex¬ 
as system offers astrology cours¬ 
es for credit,” he said. “And 
nearly 50 per cent of the public 
schools in California offer some 
type of occult courses.” 

Stewart’s 1973 figures show 
more than 6,000 groups of spirit¬ 
ists meet regularly across the 
country. About 10,000 Americans 
list their profession as astrolog¬ 
ers. 

Daily contact with satanic 
forces includes astrology col¬ 
umns in nearly two-thirds of 
U. S. newspapers, “Ouijaboards” 
(12 million sold in six years), 
superstitions, and some movies 
and television shows. 

More serious forms many 
people innocently participate in 
include seances, palm reading, 
fortune telling and card laying. 

Stewart continually emphasiz¬ 
es dependence on God for guidance 
and direction, “not horoscopes or 
tarot cards.” 

‘ ‘The Bible condemns fortune¬ 
tellers, diviners, mediums, as¬ 
trologers, charmers and wizards. 
They are called an abomination 
to the Lord.” 

People like Jeanne Dixon are 
to be regarded as occultic, Stew¬ 
art contends, even though she says 
her powers to predict the future 
come from God. 

“A prophet of God always 
prophesies in the name of God and 
his prophecies always come true. 
Neither applies to her. 

“In Old Testament days she 
would have been stoned to death.” 

Stewart uses a combination of 
four books--costing students just 
$5--and the Bible for classroom 
instruction. 

He does not show occultic 



Coming, going 


From picking up a TJC catalogue to wearing a cap Carr contemplates where to go with her applied science 
and gown is a two-year or more span. Prospective degree. Mrs. Powell doesn’t mind carrying the 20-pound 
student Mrs. Veronica Powell backpacked 9-month- load because it’s “safer” than a stroller. But she will 
old Heather Mae for a look around campus and counsel- find a sitter for Heather Mae before summer school 
ing session. Graduating technology sophomore Brenda classes. (Staff photo right by Jon Hazel) 


See Anti-occult course p. 8 
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Opinions 

Graduates' dream 
is only beginning 

May 16 is a magical day. It marks the end of 
two years of studying and testing. 

Yet the closer it gets, the more elusive it seems. 
The last days seem to drag from one test to the next. 
Instructors push to get all their material in. 

And the taste of freedom fills the air as the first 
waves of spring brighten the campus with sunshine 
and flowers. 

The semester which began in the sleepy recesses 
of winter is fast turning to the time of year when 
thoughts wander. The blue sky and the opposite sex 
are more fascinating than the text book and study 
notes. 

As minds wander they focus on different thoughts. 
But one thought stands out. 

Finals are coming. 

Then graduation--the end that is just the beginning. 



To the Reader: 

The Tyler Junior College 
News accepts letters from regu¬ 
larly enrolled day students. 

Letters are printed as they 
come to the editor’s desk. The 
only editing is deletion of po¬ 
tentially libelous statements and 
what the staff considers crude 
language. 

Polls show letters are the 
most widely read of all the con¬ 
tents. 

* The TJC News offers this 
page to students and encourages 
its readers to express their opin¬ 
ions as long as they are not 
libelous. 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory for publication. The 
lab is in P204. 

Editors ask that authors sign 
their names and give their ad¬ 
dresses and phone numbers. 

Editors, 

Joe Hopkins 
Patti Conner 


Sophomore reflects 
on friendships, 

TJC memories 


To the editor: 

Fresh out of high school I 
was concerned about entering a 
university where I might become 
“just another number.” 

I was terribly undecided about 
which college I wanted to attend. 

TJC seemed like a logical 
choice so I pre-registered. 

From the first day of classes 
I knew it was the right choice. 

The stories about college be¬ 
ing an impersonal place where 
teachers don’t care and adminis¬ 
trators only worry about how 
much money they can get out of 
students just weren’t so at this 
institution. 


In contrast, TJC is a warm, 
friendly place. Many teachers 
practically become close friends. 
Asministrators always have an 
open door. And fees are kept as 
low as possible. 

This college has become part 
of my life. I am proud of it. 
It has served its purpose well. 

But as most things, a student 
gets nothing out of college until 
he puts something into it. 

Unfortunately there a few who 
will leave Wagstaff Gym May 16 
feeling a little let down. In all 
probability, it’s their own fault. 

For the others, that final walk 
across the stage will be a joyous 
yet sad moment. 

Suddenly there will be a feel¬ 
ing of emptiness, of things in¬ 
tended but never attempted, of 
friends and teachers never to be 
seen again, of good times and 
bad, of fun and laughter and hap¬ 
piness and memories--just mem¬ 
ories of our days at TJC. That’s 
all we have left. 

Think about it. 


Depletion allowance laws cripple oil industry 


The oil depletion allowance has come under severe 
attack by congressmen seeing it only as a tax loop for 
major oil companies. 

Congressional witch hunting has practically abolished 
the depletion allowance. 

/ Before we slap our congressmen on the back for 
doing such a fine* job we should investigate some of 
the long range effects of this legislation. 

The new law prohibits major oil companies from 
claiming the 22 per cent depletion on their IRS forms. 

At first glance this may not seem to reach beyond 
the oil companies. But looking more closely, the oil 
companies will legally pass down higher prices for 
gasoline at the pumps to make up for lost revenue from 
the 22 per cent depletion deduction. 

Now it affects us directly. 

But even if it concerns only oil companies, oil 
exploration’s risky nature is reason enough for reversal 
of the depletion allowance amendment. 

The price of financing a well is astronomical--and 
money backers don’t grow on trees. Before an investor 
puts money in an oil well he wants to know what chance 
there is of striking oil. 

The percentage is low, so low that incentives must 
convince possible backers to sign. By eliminating the 
incentive--22 percent depletion allowance--congress¬ 
men have jeopardized the rate of current exploration. 

If exploration doesn’t keep pace with consumption, 
shortages and higher prices are inevitable. 

And the importance of independent producers should 
not be underestimated. They are responsible for 80 


per cent of all oil discovered in America. 

Their voice in Congress gained some ground in 
passage of the Wilson amendment. 

The amendment restores on a graduated basis the 
oil depletion allowance to independent producers and 
royalty owners. Even though it represents a small 
victory for independents, the gradual lowering of pro¬ 
duction and percentage rates still suppresses the oil 
industry. 

If an oil well produces more than 2,000 barrels a 
day, no per cent is applicable for depletion allowance. 
Only wells producing 2,000 or less are affected by the 
depletion allowance. 

In 1975 if a well produces 2,000 barrels chf less 
per day it is eligible for the 22 per cent depletion 
allowance. By 1981 the well can produce only 1,000 
barrels per day at 20 per cent depletion allowance. 
By 1984 the percentage applicable will be 15 per cent 
and for a maximum 1,000 barrels per day. 

By curtailing exploration and production, already 
sinking reserves will sink even lower. 

Oil is desperately needed all over the globe. When 
a commodity is in short supply and great demand, why 
would Congress seek to impair the producing processes? 

Congressmen should look toward the future rather 
than close their eyes to the oil industry. 

We should write our congressmen and demand justi¬ 
fication for this legislation, then insist it be repealed. 

Congress should stop attacks on the oil industry. 
Let politicians run politics and let oilmen run the oil 
industry. 


Jon Hazel, sophomore 
Hawkins 


Friendliness 
stretches 
across ocean 

Not only is TJC a potpourri 
of Texas students, it is an in¬ 
ternational blend with a sprink¬ 
ling of foreign spices. 

TJC’s approximately 20 non- 
American students heard about 
the college through friends, rel¬ 
atives, school counselors and e- 
ven other colleges. 

Vichil Pruekasiri came to Ty¬ 
ler because friends in his native 
Thailand told him people here 
are friendly and instructors were 
“especially good.” 

Muhammed Riaz of Pakistan 
and Paul Henry of Ankara, Tur¬ 
key first heard of the college 
through former students. 

Sleiman Lahourd of Lebanon, 
Nagib Ecarba of Venezuela andl- 
ranian Mohammed Sadigh Afsar 
transferred from another East 
Texas college. 

Pamela Gordon’s Tyler sister 
persuaded Tier to attend TJC from 
Panama. 

Word of mouth recruftingevi¬ 
dently knows no continental 
boundaries. 


Deciding when life begins determines abortion view 


By MARY LU KEEBLE 

Is abortion murder? 

Or is abortion a form of birth 
control, morally permissible at 
a v certain stage of fetal growth? 

Over the last 10 years, people 
have hotly contested the issue. It 
remains today one of the most 
widely disputed and controversial 
subjects in society. 

Deciding when life actually 
begins is the issue. 

Generally, opinion falls into 
two basic groups: the concept 
that life begins at the moment of 
conception; the idea that life be¬ 
gins at birth. 

The Supreme Court stated in a 
majority opinion on the legalized 
abortion controversy, “We need 
not resolve the difficult question 
of when life begins. When those 
trained in the respective discip¬ 
lines of medicine, philosophy, and 
theology are unable to arrive at 
a concensus, the judiciary ... is 
not in a position to speculate as 
to the answer.” 

Nevertheless, abortion is an 
issue that faces society and af¬ 
fects in some way all its mem¬ 


bers. 

By definition, abortion is the 
termination of a pregnancy be¬ 
fore the fetus is sufficiently de¬ 
veloped to survive. 

Biology lab instructor Mrs. 
Judy Parks traced the appearance 
and basic growth of the fetus as 
it develops. She described the 
fetus as looking like a “little 
doll,” which grows larger as it 
matures. 

Blood begins to circulate when 
the embryo is 25 days old. At no 
time is blood exchanged between 
mother and fetus. 

Mrs. Parks pointed out that 
the embryo does not actually 
breathe until it is born. It takes 
in oxygen through the blood sup¬ 
ply. 

By the second month after 
conception, most internal organs 
have developed and the fetus in¬ 
creases in size. The eyes and 
sense organs are formed. Eye¬ 
lashes and eyebrows are present. 

It is possible to determine 
the sex of the fetus at two months 
of growth. 

At four months the mother 
feels movement of the fetus. Hair 


is present by this stage of growth. 

At five months, the fetus sucks 
his thumb and a heartbeat is dis¬ 
tinguishable, said Mrs. Parks. 

In a decision about the legal¬ 
ized abortion issue, the Supreme 
Court stated that abortions in the 
first three months of pregnancy 
are a matter to be decided by a 
woman and her doctor. 

Two methods of abortion are, 
used in the early stages. They 
are currettage (D and C) or 
suction. 

“Abortion is a type of birth 
control,” zoology instructor Lar¬ 
ry Stripling pointed out. “Birth 
control methods such as the pill 
prevent conception. Abortion 
stops development after con¬ 
ception.” 

More abortions are performed 
on married than single women, 
Stripling stated. He also pointed 
out that abortion is today’s most 
widely used method of birth con¬ 
trol in the world. 

An abortion properly per¬ 
formed during the first 20 weeks 
of pregnancy is safer than giving 
birth. In a study of surgical 


abortions (D and C) in eastern 
Europe, Garrett Hardin of the 
University of California says that 


abortion is only one-eighth as 
dangerous as normal childbirth 
in the United States. 
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Perspectives ... 


Rights amendment allows man in women's bath 


By JON HAZEL 

The city of Boston has hired 
a man as an attendant at a women’s 
public bathhouse. According to of¬ 
ficials, they cannot discriminate 
by hiring only women and the man 
was the best qualified applicant. 

This example is a direct ef¬ 
fect of the ERA - the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Although the ERA has been a 
widely publicized issue in state 
legislatures for the past few 
months, few persons seem to know 
what it is all about. 

Most news releases deal with 
legislative procedures faced by 
the amendment but not the ERA 
itself. 

It was originally designed to 
prohibit discrimination against 
women seeking jobs and pay pre¬ 
viously open only to men. 

As passed by Congress in 1972, 


the proposed 27th amendment 
states: 

“Section 1. Equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of 
sex. 

“Section 2. The Congress 
shall have the power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 

“Section 3. This amendment 
shall take effect two years after 
the date of ratification.’’ 

It sounds simple enough. But 
opponents say its implications 
reach far beyond hiring practices 
and salary discrepancies. 

One of their main concerns 
is that the ERA will cut away 
at the strength of the traditional 
American family. 

Here’s the argument: 

Women will be encouraged to 
take a job if the law says they 


have a right to any job. This is 
all very nice but what happens to 
the x children? What about the hus¬ 
band? Some opponents claim.the 
whole family structure of roles 
for mother, father and children 
will fall apart. 

More beefs about the ERA in¬ 
volve use of public accomoda¬ 
tions. It is argued that a,Su¬ 
preme Court ruling could outlaw 
separate facilities for men and 
women in hospitals, prisons, col¬ 
lege dorms and other places. 

State Rep. Wayne Peveto, D- 
Orange, opposes ERA because it 
would require the military to 
draft women. 

Legislators in eastern states 
have argued that ERA would re¬ 
quire the Catholic Church to admit 
women to the priesthood and to 
their single-sex schools, 

Statehouses around the coun¬ 
try have been overrun by lobby¬ 


ists and interest groups during 
emotion-packed sessions. 

Texans quietly passed their 
own equal rights amendment to 
the state constitution four-to- 
one in 1972. 

It reads, “Equality under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged 
because of sex, race, color, creed 
or national origin. This amend¬ 
ment is self-operative.” 

But in the same year, Texas 
became one of the first states to 
ratify the federal ERA through 
a concurrent resolution of the 
legislature. 

No great stir was made. 

But now the issue is alive and 
stronger than ever. 

Legislators in Austin are de¬ 
bating whether to rescind their 
1972 approval of the federal ERA. 

Already two states, Nebraska 
and Tennessee, have reversed 
their ERA ratifications. 


Basic science for journalists 


Chemistry 113 remedies communication block 


By KAREN SMITH 


A chemistry course for non¬ 
science majors bridges the com¬ 
munication gap between scientists 
and laymen. 

Instructor James Hill’s chem¬ 
istry 113 familiarizes students 
with the “relationship of science 
and the world around us,” he 
said. 

A good science background is 
basic to understanding the envir¬ 
onment for the public--and es¬ 
pecially for journalists, Hill says, 
because “the scientific age we 
live in makes it necessary for 
journalists to have a good un¬ 
derstanding of science to write 
articles the public can under¬ 
stand.” 

Hill’s survey course presents 
the basics in inorganic, organic 
and bio-chemistry. It also in¬ 
cludes studies of chemical com¬ 
position of such topics as air and 
water pollution, explosives, fer¬ 
tilizers, cosmetics, photography, 
textiles, drugs, food additives, 


detergents, plastics, biochemical 
processes and chemistry-related 
topics of interest to the class. 

The course also includes a 
laboratory. 

Hill pointed out if the jour¬ 
nalist writes to a scientific com¬ 
munity, he can safely use scien¬ 
tific terms. 

But if he writes for the gen¬ 
eral public, he must either talk 
in terms they can understand or 
define the terms as he uses them. 

A story about enzymes in 
homogenized milk is an example 
of how journalists need to watch 
for communication blocks if they 
expect to do more than raise 
questions in a reader’s mind. 

Confusing the reader and rais¬ 
ing questions is exactly what the 
story did for Hill. 

Hill quotes from the article: 
“An enzyme in homogenized milk 
causes serum cholesterol.” 

Hill’s point is that the ordi¬ 
nary reader knew no more after 
he read the story than before. 
“Even though the material in the 
article was correct, only those 
with a scientific background could 
have understood what the story 


V 


said. 

“The author gave no explana¬ 
tion of an enzyme or what serum 
cholesterol is. This definitely 
throws a communication block,” 
Hill said. 

His course gives reporters a 
science background so they won’t 
fall into this trap or another Hill 
related story about the preacher 
and his after dinner speech on 
“lack of communication.” 

A plumber wrote the National 
Bureau of Standards. He said he 
found hydrochloric acid opens 
plugged pipes quickly and asked 
whether it was a good thing for 
a plumber to use. 

A scientist at the bureau re¬ 
plied, “The uncertain reactive 
processes of hydrochloric acid 


places pipes in jeopardy when 
alkalinity is involved. The ef¬ 
ficiency of the solution is indis¬ 
putable, but the corrosive residue 
is incompatible with metallic per - 
manence.” 

The plumber wrote back that 
he agreed with the bureau. “Hy¬ 
drochloric acid works just fine.” 
And he thanked them for letting 
him know this method was all 
right to use. 

The scientist, recognizing a 
communication block, reworded 
his statement: 

“Don’t use hydrochloric acid. 
It eats your pipes up.” 

The plumber then understood 
the communication in simple lan¬ 
guage. 


Texas solons believe the state 
constitution guarantees as much 
rights as the federal ERA--with¬ 
out the possible implications of 
the national amendment. 

They are especially worried 
about future laws or court deci- 
siqns that might make the night¬ 
mares of anti-ERA forces come 
true. 

Others, like Arizona State 
Rep. Donna Carlson, say the ERA 
would “give women nothing they 
don’t already have.” Rep. Ruth 
Peck, also an Arizona legislator, 
says the proposed amendment 
would “leave the states at the 
mercy of the federal govern¬ 
ment.” 

Hopes for endorsement of the 
ERA by the necessary 38 states 
were killed for this year when 
North and South Carolina turned 
down bills calling for ratification. 

But the subject will be revived 
next year when state assemblies 
open their doors. Only four more 
states are needed to make ERA 
a reality. 

Proponents, including Presi¬ 
dent and Mrs. Gerald Ford, will 
be out in force. 

The first lady has made 
numerous phone calls to in¬ 
fluential politicians and speeches 
before groups of ERA supporters. 

The President says he 
“wholeheartedly endorses” the 
amendment. 

Others arguing for the cause 
say the amendment simply means 
that any person qualified for a job 
cannot be barred from it because 
of sex and that women doing the 
same job as men should be paid 
the same wages. 

They discount any fears of 
unisex restrooms or dormitories 
because the U. S. Supreme Court 
has already ruled in “Griswold 
v. Connecticut” that people have 
a constitutional right to privacy. 
That includes toilets, jails, etc. 
This, they say, would not change 
under the ERA. 

Whatever the outcome of the 
struggles for and against ERA, 
it is sure to remain controversial. 


2 of 25 original paintings 
have 250-year histories 



My Side 


Bankruptcy loopholes 
build millionaires 


Jim Tomlin 


By STEVEN KNOWLES 

Two of TJC’s original paint¬ 
ings-- “Christopher Columbus” 
and “Samson and Delilah”--date 
back more than 250 years. 

The college’s oldest painting, 
on the east wall of Vaughn Li¬ 
brary, is an early Spanish por¬ 
trait of Christopher Columbus. 
An unknowh artist of the Batag- 
lia School of Art painted the 
three-fourths life size portrait 
more than 450 years ago. 

Until 1936 the painting hung 
in a Spanish monastery. During 
the Spanish Civil War it was cut 
from its frame and smuggled 
out of Spain. The paint and can¬ 
vas shows cracks from that hand¬ 
ling. 

' “Christopher Columbus” 
found its way to New York and 
the collection of Edwin Sandys. 
Sandys sold the painting to ex- 
TJC Board of Trustee member 


Watson Wise. 

Wise donated another paint¬ 
ing that hangs in the library, 
“Samson and Delilah.” An Ital¬ 
ian named Casabini painted the 
famous Biblical scene in the early 
18th century. 

Using a technique which ex¬ 
presses Biblical feeling, Casa¬ 
bini showed Delilah in a Grecian 
classical profile rather than the 
typical Italian Madonna style. 

A list of Wise’s 1949 dona¬ 
tions describes “Samson and De¬ 
lilah”: 

Casabini’s unique craftsman¬ 
ship “places both characters in 
graceful alignment” which focus¬ 
es on the physique of Samson. 

And the flesh tones are “of 
a quality seldom seen in contemp¬ 
orary paintings. 

These and a number of other 
oil paintings, the American In¬ 
dian and the African collections 
and the marble busts make Vaughn 
Library a small museum. 


Bankruptcy may well be the 
biggest loophole in the economic 
system. If used right it can save 
an individual hundreds of thous¬ 
ands of dollars--or make him 
millions. 

There is one catch. For the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act to do you 
any good you have to be an owner. 

For example if a person pay¬ 
ing off a house, car, furniture 
and land decided to go bankrupt 
he would have to make arrange¬ 
ments to pay for them or lose 
them. 

In Texas if the same person 
owed a million dollars but owned 
his home, furniture, 200 acres of 
land and a car he could keep 
them all and not owe a dime 
after filing bankruptcy. 

The list of property exempt 
from seizure varies according 
to state laws. But each state re¬ 
quires six years to elapse be¬ 
tween filings. 


Same company, new name 

This brings out another loop¬ 
hole. Companies which go bank¬ 
rupt are not supposed to file but 
every six years either, but there 
is nothing to stop a company 


from starting over under a new 
name. 

• This one loophole has made 
a few millionaires. In Arizona 
one land company has been bank¬ 
rupt several times under different 
names. The people paid high pric¬ 
es for the land because of expected 
improvements and saw their in¬ 
vestment dream turn into a blow¬ 
ing swirl of desert sand. 

Joe D. Huffstutler, a federal 
bankruptcy judge, said he hadn’t 
found any misuse of the law in 
Tyler. 

But the law is being used. 
Seventy-one cases of bankruptcy 
were filed in Tyler for the first 
three months of ’75. 

‘Easy credit’ victims 

Huffstutler blamed most of the 
filings on “easy credit--a trap 
which he sees more young per¬ 
sons under 30 falling into. 

In Tyler as across the nation 
more bankruptcy cases are being 
filed in ’75. Across the nation 
there has been over a 40 per cent 
increase from a year ago. 

The trend isn’t a good one. It 
indicates the economy isn’t in 
good shape. 


Many people filing bankruptcy 
were prosperous during the gold¬ 
en 60’s. Now they are being forced 
into the courtroom by a lagging 
economy. 

For the average wage earning 
American with “easy credit” 
buying most everything he has, 
the law is a last resort. It forces 
the realization that certain things 
must be £iven up. The only ad¬ 
vantage in filing bankruptcy is 
that it saves a person’s credit 
rating. 

‘Fresh’ start 

Huffstutler said, “Some peo¬ 
ple’s credit isn’t hurt by going 
bankrupt.” Going bankrupt en¬ 
hances their credit in a sense. 
After going bankrupt a person 
can’t do it again for six years. 
He has to pay his debts. 

Huffstutler considers bank¬ 
ruptcy as a way to give the 
“debted a new start.” That’s one 
way to look at it--from the bot¬ 
tom. 

From the top it looks like a 
loophole, with homes, cars and 
land for the owners and a few 
crumbs of credit for everyone 
else. 
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'ExploitedFather-in-Law‘ review 


Langas 

dials 


Political undercurrent grooms FDR | 


By STEVEN KNOWLES 

Since Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt’s election in i932 with a 57 
per cent popular vote, the changes 
set in motion during his 16 years 
in office have touched Americans. 

Effects of his powers and ac¬ 
tions--from dropping the gold 
standard and beginning the social 
security program to the Yalta 
Conference decisions--are still 
felt 30 years after his death. 

Roosevelt s public image- -- 
everything from hero to villain - - 
is debatable. The book, “FDR, 
My Exploited Father- in- Law, ’ ’ by 
Col. Curtis B. Dali, Roosevelt’s 
son-in-law. offers a freshly ob¬ 
jective report on one of history’s 
most crucial periods. 

Dalis’ book, published in 1967 
by Christian Crusade Publica¬ 
tions. is the inside account of 
the Roosevelt family, their politi¬ 
cal associations. 1 and some of the 
momentous events still strongly 
influencing world history.’’ 

Beginning with the Christmas 
party which led to his marriage to 
Anha Roosevelt. Dali recounts 
early meetings with his future 
father-in-law Franklin Roose¬ 
velt. governor of New York. He 
takes the reader on outings with 
friends and shows him his views 
of Wall Street and business. 


Dali lays down the basic mes¬ 
sage of “FDR”: “Much has been 
written about Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt,” he says, and “much will 
be written about him. My approach 
to this subject, however, is a 
personal one and in some res¬ 
pects, unique.” * 

Dali shows Roosevelt and 
other political figures as mag¬ 
netic personalities “selected and 
groomed” by a powerful political 
undercurrent. 

The idea that any U. S. presi¬ 
dent may be the puppet of a strong¬ 
er controlling force using him to 
further its international economic 
and political aims is easy to dis¬ 
miss as scare fanaticism. 

But the “Liberty Lobby” 


chairman has written a book full 
of “surprises.” 

Dali, who served 13 1/2 years 
in the* armed services, says anti- 
Nazi Germans attempted to nego¬ 
tiate an agreement to end World 
War II as early as spring 1943. 
Despite repeated messages to 
Roosevelt, however, Roosevelt 
ignored the proposal which fore¬ 
saw the Soviet aggressiin of the 
Cold War period. 

And Dali objectively questions 
the “sneak” attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bor. He hints Roosevelt expected 
a less fierce attack. 

Dali presents grave specula¬ 
tion about the real causes of 
foreign conflicts, especially Viet 
Nam and Korea. He says defensive 


isolationism has been made a 
dirty word and that those who 
really steer our foreign policy ; 
set the stage for costly, unpopu- : 
lar wars we are not allowed to • 
win. 

Dali also shows American • 
money controlled by international : 
bankers and political powers who j 
profit from our weakening and : 
inflated finances. 

Col. Dali is not a writer by , 
profession. But every American j 
should read his book. 

His simple, hard hitting rev- j 
elations explain a lot. The worst : 
thing about “FDR” is that it did j 
not come to the public much ; 
earlier. 


In making final prepara- >v 
tions for the Alpha Tau Omega 
Charlie Rich Show, President;* 
Tom Langas called the “Sil- >* 
ver Fox’s” Memphis office >X 
to speak with his personal 
Secretary. 

Making arrangements for >:j 
weeks, Langas was accustom- £j 
ed to hearing her telephone jvj 
voice. ;$• 

But this time a deep male 
voice answered. He said she jjjjjj 
had stepped out and then asked 
if he could help. $• 

“Would you know the arri- 
val time of Mr. Rich’s jet in 
Tyler?” Langas asked. >j|: 

“4 p.m.” 

Reluctant to accept a 
stranger’s word, Langas con- 
tinued, “Are you sure? With {•;? 
whom am I speaking?” ;$• 

“Charlie Rich.” $ 


Blind sophomore sees inner qualities 


By PATTI CONNER 


With his head of wavy sandy- 
brown hair bent over his lunch, 
he ate from a clear plastic bowl. 
As I neared his table in the 
Teepee, the breeze brought the 
smell of tuna salad. 

“Mind if I sit down?” 

“Have a seat,” he answered. 


Nothing out of the ordinary- - 
except that sophomore Curtis 
Moore sees without the sense of 
sight. 

He sees the world through his 
fingertips, voices, smells, oth¬ 
ers’ descriptions and the white 
fiberglass cane that guides him 
from place to place. 

“I don’t feel I’ve really missed 
out on anything,” he replied in a 
clear, distinct voice. “I think 
there are ways to see people 


Common sense prevents fruit poisoning 


By MITZI KROENING 

Various fruits contain pois¬ 
ons. the majority of which are 
harmful only when the fruit is 
unripe. 

Among these toxic fruits is 
the widely scattered berry fam- 
botanist and M. D respectively, 
say berries have long been con¬ 
sidered poisonous because of 
folklore and wives' tales. 

Arena adds that ‘many are 
considered toxic because they 
look poisonous. One sure way 
of avoiding illness and possibly 
death is by not eating unfam¬ 
iliar berries. 

Included # in the toxic class of 
unripened berries are mulberry, 
hill gooseberry and chinaberries. 

The chinaberry. found on chi- 
naberry trees, is to be eaten 
under no condition. This fruit is 
for ornamental purposes only and 
should not be confused with edible 


berries. 

The fruit of mistletoe, a para¬ 
sitic plant on branches of trees, 
is extremely deadly. TSC botanist 
Tom Simmons claims one berry 
can kill a man. Mistletoe poison¬ 
ing has numerous unpleasant ef¬ 
fects such as swelling ’ of the 
tongue, heart pains and loss of 
brain functions. 

Children have been poisoned 
from eating large amounts of May 
apples. The apples are completely 
harmless when eaten ripe. The 
fruit is ripe when it is soft and 
yellow. 

The seeds of common apples 
such as Jonathan. Delicious, 
Golden and others are not to be 
eaten. Cyanide related toxins are 
present and over years could be 
fatal because of residual poison¬ 
ing. 

The black cherry is edible if 
the seeds are removed. 

The gourd family’s members 


have similarities in that their 
immature fruit causes # severe 
stomach disorders and intestinal 
cramps. 

And the yellow mandarin and 
the wild olive should be eaten 
only with extreme caution. 

Fruit leading to illness when 
eaten before they are ripe are 
papayas, pineapples, wild grapes, 
persimmons, bananas--and es¬ 
pecially peaches. Resulting stom¬ 
ach upsets can last a day to 
several days. 

Pits of cherries, peaches, 
plums and wild olives are in the 
never eaten class. Arean reports 
that cases of severe illness and 
even death have resulted. 

Common sense and a little 
caution can save a life. Arena 
stresses that a person should 
never eat the fruit of a plant he 
is not familiar with. Otherwise 
he may never live to learn the 
name. 


other than how they physically 
look. What a person is like on the 
inside--his attitudes, how he 
thinks, what he says--those are 
more important.” 

Blind since he was six weeks 
old, Moore’s philosophy is “any 
handicapped person--whether he 
has lost one sense or a limb-- 
is still the same person inside. 
There are ways to overcome or 
get around a disability.” 

During Moore’s childhood, his 
mother taught him to accept his 
handicap. “Like it or not, this 
is the way I am. I can’t,change 
it. I have to use what I have and 
learn not to need what I have 
not.” 

The Mount Selman commuter 
recognizes people mainly by 
voice, although perfume is often 
distinctive. 

Once in a while he can identify 
close friends by footsteps. 

Moore knows his classmates 
by name and does not hesitate to 
ask what the instructor wrote on 
the board, how to spell a word or 
to repeat a sentence he missed in 
his notes. “I make friends rather 
easily, he says. 

He does “fairly well” at note 
taking, he says modestly. “Some¬ 
times my notes are pretty 
scratchy. ’’ 

To show what “scratchy” 
notes are, he reached into his 
black briefcase. From the well 
organized interior, he pulled out a 
notebook and two small metal 
instruments. 

The instruments, he ex¬ 
plained, are a slate and stylus 
for taking notes. 


Scenic Big Bend combines history, nature 


By BILLY EMBERLIN 

For an inexpensive back-to- 
nature vacation from classes, 
try roughing it on a westward 
camping trip to Big Bend 

Entering scenic Persimmon 
Gap. the road becomes desolate 
as it drops below sea level 
Markers point to historic 
places Bone Springs legend says 
here a bandit buried four wagon 
loads of silver bullion stolen from 
Mexican mines Dog Canyon 
calims to be where U S Army 
troops put through an endurance 
test the first camels used in the 
United States In Dagger Flat, 
the sesert plant Spanish dagger 
grows to maturity in all its men¬ 
acing form and beauty 

Modern day smugglers still 
use the caves' that mar the canyon 
walls 

Twenty miles away Panther 
Junction appeared as a simmer¬ 


ing swaying optical illusion at the 
base of the Chios Mountains. Here 
the road began to climb and the 
air is cooler. 

Wildlife in the Big Bend is 
abundant Whitetail and mule 
deer, coyotes, rattlers, skunks, 
long-eared jackrabbits and chap- 
arell (road-runners). 

At Panther Junction an ultra¬ 
modern office houses park rang¬ 
ers and the hordes of tourists 
they meet annually. 

Looking back over the park 
maintained road, the gentle white 
ribbon winds for miles through 
the desert’s valley floor. 

Panther, Junction has no desig¬ 
nated campgrounds but there is a 
Gulf station with some groceries 
for sale and an experienced mech¬ 
anic on duty for auto breakdowns. 

The road forks to run south- 
• east and southwest around the 
buttress of the Chios Mountains. 
To the east is Rio Grande Village 
and Boquillas Canyon and to the 


west the painted desert and Santa 
Elena Canyon. 

Seven miles to the west is an 
intersection that turns due south 
and enters the Chios to a place 
called the Basin. 

Warnings along the road point 
out wildlife crossings, steep 
grades, water stations for the 
frequent boilovers of overworked 
radiators and steeper downgrades 
where only low gears can be used. 

From below sea-level to 7.900 
feet in less than four miles is 
quite a climb but the effort is 
worth it for the scenery that 
unfolds before travel-weary eyes. 

Near the pass the ominous 
signs of the past show up in 
trails winding upward from the 
paved overlook labeled “Lost 
Mine Trail 

More switch-backs, hairpin 
curves and steep drops unravel 
to the Basin's floor where a 
modern day campground, motel 
and restaurant await the weary 


traveler. 

Available in the Basin are all 
the facilities of the modern day 
dude ranch - - horseback riding, 
camping and hiking trails. 

The canyon walls of the basin 
once heard cries of Apache cap¬ 
tives, Spanish music of Mexican 
bandits and the x echoes of law¬ 
men’s rifles. They now ring with 
the laughter and music of the 
modern day rover who sleeps in 
tents and eats freeze-dried foods 
while considering the next day’s 
invasion of nature. 

The same ridges, streams 
and caves await the vagabond of 
today as they did the explorers 
of yesterday. 

To be free and enjoy the rug¬ 
gedness and beauty of nature’s 
hideaways, to breathenon-pollut- 
ed air and see distant horizons 
is worth the effort of taking a 
trip to Big Bend. 


He inserted a white sheet of 
paper into the pocketsize oblong 
slate with rows of little squares. 
Using the pointed stylus, he 
punched patterns of Braille dots 
onto the paper. 

He showed how the raised dots 
on the page form words or signs. 
Slip dots--the result of hurried 
notetaking--occur when he hits 
the wrong dot. He then has to get 
the sentence meaning from sur¬ 
rounding words. 

Like many students, Moore 
has invented his own shorthand 
for note taking. 

“When you’re blind, you learn 
to be resourceful and inventive.” 
Problems are “only what you 
make them. ’ ’ He distinguishes be¬ 
tween dollar bills by paper clips - - 
like one paper clip for $1 bills 
and two for $5 bills. 

Moore coordinates his own 
clothes through color tags from 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind. Sewed onto his clothing, 
the tiny metal disks are marked 
with Braille symbols for colors. 
He knows which colors “go to¬ 
gether” and how “to be careful 
when matching plaids with certain 
colors.” 

Coat hangars store his pants 
and shirts in matching pairs to 
“keep them from getting confus¬ 
ed” and to save time. 

He knows his shoes “by feel,” 
and keeps his socks in pairs. 

For recreation, Moore watch¬ 
es wrestlin&matches. He listens 
to commentators’ descriptions of 
the action and hears the reactions 
of the crowd. The armchair sports 
fan also likes to watch football 
in the fall. 

All kinds of music appeal to 
him and he describes himself as 
a “connoisseur” of food and read¬ 
ing material. 

“There’s nothing I don’t like 
to read.” His special interests 
are history and science. He reads 
with reel-to-reel tapes, Braille 
books, talking book records and 
cassettes which he getsTrom the 
Library of Congress, Texas State 
Library and various groups. 

The history major’s main goal 
is to be a minister. He studies 
history to “learn the lessons of 
the past to prepare” for the fu¬ 
ture. He believes “religion and 
• culture are bound up in history.” 

After TJC, he plans to enter 
Tyler State College and then Dal¬ 
las Theological Seminary for 
three or four years. 

He thinks life “is what you 
make it.” It has its “ups and 
downs.” He sometimes gets de¬ 
pressed, but believes in being 
optimistic. 

And with those words, his 
sensitive fingers raised the clear 
case of his Braille watch, felt 
the raised hands and closed the 
case It was time for the bell- -and 
he had a class. 
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Ford Foundation gives scholarship to Clark, Hart 
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academic performance, char¬ 
acter and attitude,” according to 
Mrs. Long. 

Miss Clark will transfer to 
Texas Christian University in 
Fort Worth and Miss Hart to 
Stephen F. Austin University in 
Nacogdoches. 

Miss Clark is a member of 


Harmony and Understanding and 
Phi Theta Kappa, the national 
junior college scholastic fratern¬ 
ity. 

Besides her studies and social 
activities, the John Tyler grad¬ 
uate is a zoology and botany lab¬ 
oratory assistant to biology in¬ 


structor Mrs. Judy Parks. 

Miss Hart is a Student Senate 
representative for Vaughn Hall. 
At Henderson High School she 
was a member of the Future 
Homemakers of America, Home 
Economic Cooperative Education 
and Future Teachers of America. 


News rates 

\ 

Special education major All-American 


Jeanette Clark 


38th time 


Amount of the scholarship “is 
based on the student’s financial 
need and on the cost of the senior 
college he plans to attend,” Mrs. 
Long explained. 


Miss Hart and Miss Clark 
were chosen because of “their 


Ima Hart--plans to teach 
kindergarten 

derson are recipients of the Ford 
Foundation scholarship. 

Miss Clark, special education 
major, and Miss Hart, an 
elementary education major with 
kindergarten emphasis, were 
chosen in February by the Ford 
Foundation Board in New York, 
according to Counselor Mrs. Eu¬ 
gene Long. 




Bergfcld Center 593-361 1 


Variety and “mature handling 
of current topics” has won the 
TJC News it’s 38th consecutive 
“All American” rating from the 
Associated Collegiate Press. The 
rating was for the fall semester 
of ’74. 

The newspaper received four 
of the five marks of distinction 
in the categories of coverage and 
content, writing and editing, edi¬ 
torial leadership and overall 
physical appearance. 

“You give the readers a lot of 
variety,” said the ACP judge. 
He described writing and editing 
as “clean, clear and concise.” 
He also commented on “good 
balance among news sources.” 

The TJC News,he said, has 
“put together an attractive read¬ 
able package.” 

The judge also noticed head¬ 
line scheduling showed “good 
taste and good sense.” 

The newspaper received an 
“excellent” in typography. The 
Tyler Star Publishing Company 
prints the TJC News. 

He described TJC News sports 
writing as “real pizzaz.” 

The ACP judge suggested 
more future news, more speech 
and interview stories, more pic¬ 
ture coverage and moving the 
front page nameplate. He sug¬ 
gested limiting letters to the 
editor to 200 words or less. 
More articles on alumni “are a 
must.” 

National ACP judges criticize 
and suggest improvements for all 
papers, a college publishes in a 
semester. The TJC News com¬ 
petes with other weekly junior 
college newspapers. 

Approximately 20 percent of 
newspapers rated by ACP re¬ 
ceive the “All American” rating, 
according to ACP standards. 


Broadway Square Mall 


President H. E. Jenkins se¬ 
lected the two coeds after Mrs. 
Long submitted their names as 
candidates. 

The Upper Division Scholar¬ 
ship for minority groups pays 
for 50 to 80 percent of the total 
cost of education, including room, 
board and books. 


Sophomores Jeanette Clark of 
Tyler and Ima Mae Hart of Hen- 


\ 


BRITTANIA'S pre-washed 
denim jacket with snap 
closures. S-M-L-XL. 

23.00 

Matching pre-washed 
denim jeans. 29 to 36. 

17.00 

IMPULSE’S polyester 
and cotton long sleeve 
shirt. Light blue, maize, 
natural. S-M-L-XL. 

15.00 
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Do-it-yourself mechanics 


Amateurs cut repair costs 

I 


By MITZI KROENING 

Some students are learning to 
fight the rising cost of living by 
saving a reasonable amount of 
money in car repairs. 

Six students have partially 
reduced the bills by working on 
their cars. 

Joe Hopkins, a Houston soph¬ 
omore. replaced the clutch cable 
on his 72 Pinto for a savings 
of approximately $30. Hopkins 
installed the new cable by looking 
at how the old one was attached. 
He makes no claims as to the 
workability of this method of re¬ 
pair. “but if it works, you do 
save money. ” 

Tyler freshman Mike Higgin¬ 
botham has rebuilt, replaced and 
literally restored his ’69 Mustang 
to life. Among his repairs are a 
new exhaust system, a 302 en¬ 
gine block Jie built from scratch, 
flywheel, bell housing, drive shaft 
and a transmission. 

“An estimated total of a $420 
saving in spending a reasonable 
amount of money for parts and a 
little free time is not such a high 
price to pay when you consider 
I’ve got almost a new car per¬ 
formance-wise." declares Hig¬ 
ginbotham. 

Much of his knowledge about 
cars came from spending a lot of 
time in his uncle’s garage. 

“A hoist, a torque wrench and 
a few everyday tools plus a wee 
bit of knowledge, will enable any¬ 
one to rebuild an engine.’’ says 


Higginbotham. 

Most anyone can learn one of 
the simplest yet necessary car 
repairs: the tune-up. 

A tune-up consists of changing 
the points, plugs and condenser. 
A do-it-yourself tune-up will 
usually average a savings of $5- 
$15. Most automobile manuals, 
usually found in the glove com¬ 
partment, explain the simple pro¬ 
cedures of this repair. 

Hawkins fr.eshman O’Neal 
Caffey replaced points, plugs and 
condenser in his ’74 Nova and 
pocketed $10. 

Caffey found it cheaper getting 
the parts through a dealer. Hop¬ 
kins agrees with him and adds that 
most auto parts houses buy their 
parts from the dealer and sell 
them for a higher price to make a 
bit of profit. 

Caffey saved $100 on a trans¬ 
mission he installed. He learned 
most of his mechanical ability 
because of his interest in racing. 
He owns and races a ’49 Ford 
on which he has invested “a great 
amount of money,’’ mo're than he 
can account for. 

Minor accident repairs can 
also save money. Dallas freshman 
Mitzi Kroening saved approxi¬ 
mately $175 by installing and 
painting the right front fender, 
installing a windshield, hood lock 
and both headlights on her ’66 
VW. 


Though she does not claim to 
be a “grease monkey’’ she does 
admit to being an “admirer of 
money.’’ Using a VW repair guide 
and the help of a friend’s-12- 
year-old brother, the entire job 
.took two-and-a-half hours. 

“It costs $50 just to raise 
the hood of a Cadillac in a Cadil¬ 
lac house,’’ says Rodney Lam¬ 
bert, Tyler sophomore. 

And for this reason he learned 
not only how to raise the hood, 
but everything else he could pick 
up while managing a service sta¬ 
tion. 

On his ’69 Cadillac Lambert 
has replaced the starter and the 
alternator with savings' of $30 and 
$40, respectively. He believes 
“most service stations do good 
work on cars and the rates are 
reasonable compared to some 
garages.’’ 

Wrecking yards are treasure 
chests of usable parts. A good 
25-40 percent can be saved by 
buying parts already broken in 
and with many miles remaining in 
them. Miss Kroening added $25 
to her piggy bank by buying a black 
undented fender at a VW wrecking 
yard and painting it to match the 
color of her car. 

Rusty Miller finds Corvettes 
expensive to keep up. His ’65 
Vette is in perfect health mech¬ 
anically but Miller attributes it 
to his loving care. 



A tune-up on his car would 
have cost him $25 had he not done 
the job himself and pocketed an 
extra $12. He credits his knowl¬ 
edge to the trial and error meth¬ 
od. When he removes a part, he 
theorizes the new part will work 
on the same principle. 


If at first he fails, he will 
proceed to re-install the part 
until the engine turns over and 
runs smoothly. 


He saved $40 by installing a 
clutch. He regrets never learning 
about fiberglass body repairs or 
he could knock off around $450 
on the $1,200 repair bill he ex¬ 
pects. A hit-and-run driver left 
the rear end of his Vette in 
“serious condition.’’ 


All in all, the six amateur 
mechanics accounted for a com¬ 
bined savings of $857. 


It’s only the beginning of what 
could be if more students took a 
little time to learn a few minor 
things about the car that gets them 
to school. 


We have gifts 
for your graduate 

^oryj-l\)riglrl> 

215 N. COLLEGE 595-1991 



Grease monkey 

Freshman Ben Kelly spends his time instead of his 
money to fix rattles under the hood. He saves expensive 
labor costs by repairing his own carburetor. 

(Staff photo by Tom Langas) 


Local clubs can book 
free readers theatre 


Readers theater, a 20-minute 
play, is open for free booking 
until May 7 by any local organi¬ 
zation or club. 

The speech and drama depart¬ 
ment’s production is “Whisper 
on the Wind,’’ by John Kuntz and 

Lor Crane. 

Instructor Mrs. Jacque Shack¬ 
elford directs the play about a 
collection of growing-up memo¬ 
ries in which characters portray 
different stages of life. The only 
character who does not change 
roles is the narrator, Wayne 
Davis. 

Other characters include 
sophomores Carla Ford, Kathy 
Weiss, David Clayton and fresh¬ 
man Charles Huckabee. 

Mrs. Shackelford says, “the 
play has the right blend of drama, 
literature and humor to hold the 


attention of the audience.’’ 

The production won a superior 
rating in state contest. This en¬ 
tertainment differs from most 
plays because the actors use 
scripts without costumes or sets. 
Action is on stools. 
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Anne Kalsk invented it. 
Everyone is trying to 
imitate it. But iust because 
a shoe looks like the Earth 
brand shoe doesn’t mean 


SCarlh it works like 
=jf=Hrvj the Earth shoe. 

2 Jl lU Cj Available at: 


KALS0 EARTH SHOE 
4222 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Write for free brochure on how to mail order shoes. 
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Charm, knowledge go with fashion courses 


Colors, styles, clothes and 
people shape the world of fashion 
merchandising--a world coming 
to TJC in September. 

Mrs. Nell Warren, instructor 
of mid-management, has found 
the program generating wide ac¬ 
ceptance and approval from stu¬ 
dents and retailers. 

She bases her opinion on the 
“excellent attendance on Career 
Day” when 76 interested students 
came to listen. 

The “response from girls in 
the TJC district” hearing about 
the program “basically byword 
of mouth” has also impressed 
her. 

The two-year program leading 
to an associate of applied science 
degree skims ^he surface of the 
fashion field to “teach the ba¬ 
sics.” Students will learn about 
pricing, promotions (sales), 
trends in clothing (styles) and 
department store operations in 
general. 

Graduates of fashion mer¬ 
chandising can expect to find 
many choices open in a field 
“growing rapidly.” Department 
stores, trade papers and maga¬ 
zines, designers, advertising 


agencies, cosmetic companies 
and the fabric industry all need 
trained people. 

Mrs. Warren said since the 
course is so “broad” there won’t 
be any real text. To keep up with 
the everchanging field she will 
use current magazines and films. 

The steel-gray haired in¬ 
structor said students “are re¬ 
quired to hold a part time job 
after the first semester.” She 
doesn’t think the requirement will 


cause any problems because 
“employers are often anxious to 
hire such students.” 

Students are responsible for 
finding their jobs. But Mrs. War¬ 
ren has talked to employers about 
the program and believes she can 
help a student having troubles. 

On-the-job training earns 
three hours credit and helps stu¬ 
dents apply what they learn in the 
classroom. 

A course in self-improvement 


is part of the program, and ac¬ 
cording to neatly dressed Mrs. 
Warren, “essential in the work¬ 
ing environment. If the sales 
person looks attractive and styl¬ 
ish the customer comes nearer 
listening to' her. No one wants to 
buy clothes from a slob,” she 
said touching her in-style hem¬ 
line. 

The self-improvement course 
is a smattering of mini-courses 
in personal grooming, dressing, 


hair-styling, make-up and figure 
control--all of which help women 
display their charm and knowl¬ 
edge of styles on the job. 

Fashion merchandising’s 
“versatility” is one of its strong¬ 
est points in Mrs. Warren’s opin¬ 
ion. Students of varied interests 
can find a home in the field. She 
pointed to journalism, art and 
home economics as three fields 
that easily blend with the pro¬ 
gram. 


Exe finds 2-year degree suits drafting industry 


By PATTI CONNER 

With an evaluation sheet be¬ 
fore him, the intense Texas In¬ 
struments recruiter questioned 
drafting sophomores for such 
qualities as “ambition, aggres¬ 
siveness and potential.” 

Other qualities ’67 TJC exe 
James S. Wallace looks for in 
interviewing drafting graduates 
for the electromechanical drafts¬ 
man job are intelligence, appear¬ 
ance, personality, speech and in¬ 
terest in drafting. 


Management project 
to benefit hospital 


By PATTI CONNER 

A mid-management sopho¬ 
more chose a project that would 
give him something more tangible 
than grade points - - something that 
could possibly benefit his com¬ 
munity. 

Due to an interest in hospital 
administration, veteran Bill 
Dannheim is working on a two- 
month computer study for in¬ 
structor Elmer Ellis to hopefully 
benefit Medical Center Hospital. 

Using the math department’s 
mini computer, Dannheim will 
predict for each month in 1975 
the number of patients and length 
of stay in each of five categories 
at the hospital. The five classi¬ 
fications are orthopedics, urol¬ 
ogy, orthalmology, eye, ear, nose 
and throat, and medicine. 

Taking the number of patients 
in each case classification, the 
part-time student uses the mini 
computer to predict the total num - 
ber of patients in each category 
for each month of 1975. For his 
corollary he uses the total num¬ 
ber of days patients spend in the 
hospital. A linear regression 
equation predicts the total num¬ 
ber of patient days. 

Dannheim bases his informa¬ 
tion on hospital records from the 
past three years. 

When he runs his final fore¬ 
cast, he will check it against 
the figures for January, Febru¬ 
ary and March “to get an idea 
of their accuracy.” 

What is the value of the pro¬ 
ject? 

If hospitals can predict the 
number of patients to expect each 
month, Dannheim believes they 
can better plan their staffs. 

“In the past, hospitals haven’t 
known how many patients to ex¬ 
pect.” Overstaffing results in 
wasted manpower when hospitals 
stay prepared for the “maximum 
number of patients.” He hopes 
his study can prevent “over- 
management and undermanage- 
ment” problems. 


Dannheim believes the pre¬ 
dictions can help hospital budget¬ 
ing, inventory and bed space. 
As far as Dannheim knows, Med¬ 
ical Center has never had a study 
like his. 

He cited an example of how 
the hospital can plan for a pre¬ 
dicted increase in patients. 

“For some reason hospital 
records show an increase in eye, 
ear, nose and throat patients 
during June and July. The num¬ 
ber usually drops in September. 

“If hospitals know to expect 
this increase in advance, they 
can prepare with additional sup¬ 
plies and a larger staff.” 

According to Dannheim, the 
computer does a “fabulous 
amount of tedious work.” Some 
calculations that would take two 
hours only take the computer two 
seconds. 

The computer makes projects 
seem “less insurmountable,” he 
says. 


The recruiter, a working fore¬ 
man in the TI drafting depart¬ 
ment, is the “first drafting exe 
to return to interview students 
for his company,” according to 
drafting instructor JackW. Betts. 

Why is TI recruiting at TJC? 

Wallace says “due to the busi¬ 
ness cycle there is a shortage of 
qualified applicants in the Houston 
area.” So TI is recruiting in 
‘ ‘ several technologically - orient - 
ed junior colleges.” His company 
has found recruiting in “junior 
colleges for top students produces 
most successful draftsmen.” 

Wallace says TI has found 
that due to industry specializa¬ 
tion a person with a two-year 
technical degree is “as adequate¬ 
ly prepared for a drafting job as a 
. person with a similar four-year 
degree.” 

Although hesitant to predict, 
Wallace thinks the job market 
“will be good” for draftsmen 
graduating from TJC. 

Straight from TJC, Wallace 
entered TI in 1967 as an electron¬ 
ic mechanical draftsman. Al¬ 
though he had no electronic mech¬ 
anical drafting at TJC, has ability 
to do basic drafting got him the 
job. 

“I had the basic skills from 
TJC. And special skills would 
come with on-the-job training.” 

\ Betts agrees the two-year 
drafting program--aimed at get¬ 
ting students into industry im¬ 
mediately--is more practical 
than a four-year degree because 
students learn by doing. 

“They learn actual things that 
they will use on the job. They 
draw things that industry draws.” 

Among qualities they teach are 
“lettering, line work and a basic 
knowledge in each special 
area” -- including engipeering 


Tyler Book Store 



2127 S„ BROADWAY 


Send the FTD 
Sweet Surprise 
this Mother’s Day... 


Usually available 
for less than 

$^500* 



*As an independent 
businessman, each 
FTD Member Florist 
sets his own prices. 


... a little extra credit 
for being at the top of her class. 

r The Sweet Surprise,™ a bouquet of colorful 
flowers. Or Sweet Surprise JJ, green plants 
with floral accents. Each in an imported 
ceramic keepsake. Your FTD Florist 
will send almost anywhere, and most 
accept major credit cards. Order now. 

© 1975 Florists’ Transworld Delivery. “( all Your EXTRA TOlTH IM Florist” 



drawing, architectural drawing, 
mechanical drafting and elec¬ 
tronic drafting. 

Of 14 graduating drafting soph¬ 
omores, Betts says four will go to 
a four-year college. Of the 10 
seeking employment, only two 
have not had job offers. Betts 
says it will be an “exception 
if they do not find jobs.” One 
of the 10 has had four offers 
and the others have had three or 
less. 

Betts says he has never had 
problems placing students in jobs. 
Six of the nine major companies 
scheduled to interview have al¬ 


ready come. 

Betts thinks the job market 
is “real good” for draftsmen. 
“Next to petroleum technology, 
drafting is one of the top in de¬ 
mand.” Salaries start from $675 
a month. 

Many companies come back 
to hire TJC drafting graduates 
because of the “quality of stu¬ 
dents,” according to Betts. Sev¬ 
eral companies have hired since 
1958. 

“We are directly connected 
with industry. We keep up with 
what industry needs,” says Betts. 


You've 
been there. 
Now you can 
help them. 



They’ve got a long way to 
go. In a world that isn’t easy. 

But with someone’s help, 
they’ll make it. What they need 
is a friend. Someone to act as 
confidant and guide. Perhaps, 
it could be you as a Salesian 
Priest or Brother. 

The Salesians of St. John 
Bosco were founded in 1859 to 

serve youth. Unlike other orders whose apostolate has changed 
with varying conditions, the Salesians always have been — and 
will be, youth oriented. Today we’re helping to prepare young¬ 
sters for the world that awaits them tomorrow. Not an easy 
task but one which we welcome. 

And how do we go about it? By following the precepts of 
our founder, Don Bosco. To crowd out evil with reason, religion 
and kindness with a method of play, learn and pray. We’re 
trying to build better communities by helping to create better men. 

As a Salesian. you are guaranteed the chance to help 
the young in a wide range of endeavor... as guidance counsel¬ 
ors. technical and academic teachers, as coaches, 
psychologists ... in boys clubs, summer camps ... as mission¬ 
aries. And you are given the kind of training you need to 
achieve your aims. 

The Salesian family is a large one (we are the third largest 
order) but a warm one. A community with an enthusiastic family 
feeling where not only our talents are shared but our short¬ 
comings, too. If you feel as we do, that service to youth can be 
an important mission in your life, we welcome your interest. 


For more information about Salesian Priests and 
Brothers, mail this coupon to: 

Father Joseph Maffei, S.D.B. Room B* dept. 


Salesians 


OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 

Box 639, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10802 

I am interested in the Priesthood □ Brotherhood □ 

Name—-^ Age- 

Street Address_ .. 

City_ 


. State. 


■ Zip- 


Phone. 


Education. 


Your Current Job. 
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Pre-registration deadline is May 16 


More than700pre* *registrants 
have met the May 16 deadline. 

Counseling Director Tom 
Tooker reminds others that pre- 
registration for the fall semester 
continues through May 16 in the 
counseling center. Jenkins Hall. 

Counselors pre-register stu¬ 


dents on a first come basis from 
8 a. m. - 4:30 p. m. week days. The 
sooner a student pre-registers, 
the earlier he can go through fall 
registration, Tooker says. 

Ordinarily Tooker says it 
takes about 30 minutes to pre- 
register but “we will take as much 



Jerry Leard, Bill Thomas 

Growing number favor 
vocational programs 


By CHAD B LAS IN GAME 

If more people were trained 
in specific vocations, a low of 
3 per cent unemployment could 
be reached, says vocational coun¬ 
selor William Thomas. 

And though there is lots of 
competition between colleges for 
students, Thomas says more high 
school seniors are choosing TJC 
and other junior colleges over 
four-year colleges. 

As the days of unskilled labor 
become history, vocational pro¬ 
grams are growing. He says 
growth also increases academic 
enrollment because “many voca¬ 
tional programs require aca¬ 
demic courses.” 

Assistant Academic Dean Jer¬ 
ry Leard says, “Too, people are 
realizing the intellectual snob¬ 
bishness is a bunch of bunk, voca¬ 
tional majors can hold their own 
with any students.” 

And as an example he cited 
two technical students who made 
the highest grades in Jeff Mar¬ 
tin’s math class. 


Explaining the technical pro¬ 
grams, the assistant academic 
dean says, “vocational courses 
are for the development of new 
skills or improvement of present 
ones. And at no time has the job 
market ever needed more a bal¬ 
ance than 20 per cent profession¬ 
als and 80 per cent skilled work¬ 
ers. ” 

Though both counselors agree 
that a four-year degree is a must 
for some, they see as a good 
thing the end of a trend of every¬ 
body getting a four-year degree. 

“There are still demands for 
many jobs that require four- 
year degrees, including engineers 
and many related to the petroleum 
industry, but as in the past these 
fields will reach a ‘saturation 
point’ and the demand will drop.” 

As to the attraction TJC holds 
for prospective students, they say 
“it offers a personalized educa¬ 
tion, small classes with each 
teacher* having office hours to 
talk about class problems. It also 
has all the major technical health 
fields except physical therapy, 
dietition and dental lab.” 


time as we need to do it right.” 

Counselors schedule at least 
50 students each day. 

During the summer students 
may call the registrar’s office 
and make an appointment to pre- 
register. If a student fails to 
pre-register, he must wait in line 
at registration to see a counselor. 

Compared to pre-registra¬ 
tion, Tooker says counseling ses¬ 
sions during registration are a 
great disadvantage because it 
“wastes so much time and doesn’t 
give the counselor and student as 
much time together to plan for 
the semester.” 

Instructional Vice President 
Jerry Leard outlined several 
trends in pre-registration so far. 
More students have enrolled in 
government than any other course 
offered. 

There is an increasing inter¬ 
est in agricultural courses, a 
modern short stories English 
course and geography. 


Final exam schedule 

Wednesday, May 7 

8-10 a.m. 

10:05 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 
1-3 p.m. 

3:05-5:05 p.m. 

MWF 7 a.m. classes 
MWF 8 a.m. classes 
MWF 9 a.m. classes 
MWF 10 a.m. classes 

Thursday, May 8 

8-10 a.m. 

10:05 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 
1-3 p.m. 

3:05-5:05 p.m. 

TTH 7 a.m. classes 

TTH 8:25 a.m. classes 
TTH 11:15 a.m. classes 
TTH 12:40 p.m. classes 

Friday, May 9 

8-10 a.m. 

10:05 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 
1-3 p.m. 

3:05-5:05 p.m. 

MWF 11 a.m. classes 
MWF 12 a.m. classes 
MWF 1 p.m. classes 
MWF 2 p.m. classes 

Monday, May 12 

8-10 a.m. 

10:05 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 
1-3 p.m. 

MWF 3 p.m. classes 
TTH 2:05 p.m. classes 
TTH 3:30 p.m. classes 


ANTI-OCCULT COURSE 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE I 


paraphanalia to his students or 
even keep any himself. “It may 
sound funny, but it’s true,” he 
said. “Such things are crystalli¬ 
zation points for demonic powers. 
I don’t want to take any chances. 
If I had any I would destroy them 
immediately.” 

Motivations for involvement 
in the demonic--theoccult--stem 
from a desire for knowledge or 
power. 

According to Stewart, with the 
victim’s first taste of occult in¬ 
volvement, he receives some pre¬ 
viously unexperienced power 
and/or knowledge. 

He wants more and more and 
soon builds an insatiable appe¬ 
tite for his new-found abilities. 

In doing this he opens himself 
up to demonic influences and per¬ 
haps even possession. 

There are several stages of 
demonic oppression: 

* Subjection--subjecting one¬ 
self to occult activities and in¬ 
fluences. 

* Demonization -- immediate 
reaction against any form of 
Christian ideals or counseling. 

* Obsession--oppression and 
sometimes control by powers of 


darkness outside of the person. 

* Possession--the person is 
actually indwelt by demons and 
sometimes completely controlled 
by them. 

Deliverance is possible, Stew¬ 
art says, through complete faith 
in Jesus Christ. Possessions and 
exorcisms are mentioned 
throughout the New Testament 
and “are just as real today.” 

The Christian’s responsibility 
is “to study the occult from 
scriptural viewpoints and through 
love, help those involved in it. 

“A Christian should never 
subject himself to occultic influ¬ 
ences--not even in investigation. 
He is to avoid it all together.” 

Recommended reading for a 
more complete understanding of 
the devil’s tools is: 

“Satan is Alive and Well on 
Planet Earth” by Hal Lindsay, 
“I Talk with Spirits” by Victor 
H. Ernest, Kent Philpott’s “A 
Manual of Demonology and the 
Occult”, and “Occult Bondage and 
Deliverance, ” “ Demonology Past 
and Present,” “Between Christ 
and Satan,” and “The Devil’s 
Alphabet” by Kurt Koch. 


Cheerleading squad 
adds four freshmen 


Two new cheerleaders and 
two alternates will join the ’75- 
’76 cheerleading squad. 

New cheerleaders elected 
were Ruthie Nisbet of Trinidad 
and Jill Coulter of Winona. Al¬ 
ternates are Marsha Wyatt of 
Daingerfield and Donna Stracener 
of Gilmer, according to cheer¬ 
leader sponsor Mrs. Emma Lou 
Prater. 


The four freshmen along with 
returning cheerleaders Shannon 
Trenckmann and Richard Degges 
will form the nucleus for next 
year’s squad. 

Elections in early fall will 
select “five or six freshmen 
cheerleaders . We hope to have 
at least five men cheerleaders 
in our 10-member squad,” Mrs. 
Prater said. 


Summer school 
registration 
opens May 30 

Registration for the first six 
weeks of summer school will 
begin at 8 a.m. May 30 in Jenkins 
Hall. 

Classes begin June 2 and run 
until July 11. The second six 
weeks term registration begins 
July 14' and classes run from 
July 15 through Aug. 22. 

Executive Administrative As¬ 
sistant Miss Ava Lea Gentry says 
“a variety of offerings will be 
available. Fifteen or more stu¬ 
dents must sign for a course.” 

These subjects include Eng¬ 
lish, government, history, math¬ 
ematics, economics, sociology, 
psychology, music, geology, bi¬ 
ology and electronics. 

Students can enroll for one 
subject (three semester hours) or 
for two subjects (six semester 
hours) in each of the two ses¬ 
sions. 

With special permission, a 
student could enroll for seven 
semester hours in one session, 
Miss Gentry said. 

Registrar Kenneth Lewis not¬ 
ed that inquiries in summer 
school courses have been higher 
than usual. He anticipates a 
“large summer enrollment.” 

Fees for summer school are 
$4 per semester hour with a 
minimum of $25 for TJC district 
residents. For other Texas resi¬ 
dents it will be the same plus a 
surcharge fee of $3 per semester 
hour. 

Out-of-State residents’ fee 
will be $25 per semester hour plus 
a surcharge feq of $3 per se¬ 
mester hour. 


Computer class simulates job situations 


Students are operating TJC 
computers as part of the electron¬ 
ic data processing course, Com¬ 
puter Operations. 

The course has three hours 
lecture and three hours lab each 
week. The first three weeks have 
only lectures and demonstrations, 
but the fourth or fifth week gives 
the student his first chance to 
operate the computer. Student 
operators are always under a full - 
time operator supervisor. 

Students are treated as if they 
were in a real working situation. 

“Their actually getting to run 
computers is one advantage TJC 
has over larger colleges. Uni¬ 
versity computer centers usually 
don’t have the time or the extra 
room for student operators,” 
says Instructor Bill Gwatney. 

Because students have actual 
hands - on - machine instruction, 


they also get job placements more 
quickly, he says. This one-se¬ 
mester course is counted as ex¬ 
perience for the student. 

The electronic data process¬ 
ing 123-B course has no pre¬ 
requisite but Gwatney and other 
instructors recommend the In¬ 
troduction to Computers course 
for a “basic understanding of 
the computer.” 

In EDP courses, students 
punch their programs into IBM 
punch cards and then send them 
to the computer room to be run 
and processed. 

All lab work from the com¬ 
puter courses are processed in 
the computer room by operations 
course students. Students also 
help run general production work. 
The computer room is in T-205. 

TJC has an IBM 360 Model 44 
computer but is looking forward 


to its new computer, an IBM 
370 Model 125 to be delivered 
in July. With this new computer 
with a tape unit, multiprogram¬ 
ming will be possible, says Gwat¬ 
ney. 

How do students in the data 
processing courses do? 

“It’s like several other cours¬ 
es,” says Gwatney. “Some stu¬ 
dents enroll and some find it’s 
not what they expected.” 

These are ones who usually 
dro'p after their first semester. 

The ones who continue usually 
Associate of Applied Science de¬ 
gree and several go on to four- 
year colleges. 

He says TJC exes are at 
East Texas State University, Uni¬ 
versity of Texas at Austin, Uni¬ 
versity of Texas at Arlington, 
and Stephen F. Austin State Uni¬ 
versity. 



Print out 

Freshman Martin Keith tears off computer printout. 
The computer runs student programs, absentee and 
grade letters, roll sheets and other campus material. 

(Staff photo by James Coley) 
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Letter writers voice opinions to representatives 


By PATTI CONNER 

He sent a TJC News editorial 
to his pastor and collected more 
than 200 signatures on a petition. 

Student Senate President Jon 
Hazel is one example of what 
students like Mrs. Lorene Smith 
and Billy Emberlin are doing and 
others can do to stay in touch 
with officials whose decisions 
affect everybody. 

Hazel’s church sent their peti¬ 
tion against the Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA) to State Sen. 
Peyton McKnight. 

Mrs. Smith has corresponded 
with David Brinkley for about a 
year and a half. During their 
correspondence, they discussed 
the Watergate hearings. After 
Nixon resigned, Brinkley sent her 
a note saying only “How does this 
grab you?” and signed D.B. 

Emberlin has circulated peti¬ 
tions and written “chain type’’ 
letters against the hand gun move - 
ment to senators. 

Students like Hazel; Mrs. 
Smith and Emberlin do more than 
complain about government poli¬ 
cies and actions. They are ex¬ 
pressing their opinions directly 
to government representatives. 

They subscribe to the opinion 
that before a voice has effect 
someone must hear it. 

Hazel sent his “Per¬ 
spectives’’ and other opinion 
articles from the TJC News to 
Senator John Tower and told him 
their “views are exactly the 
same.’’ 

In reply, Tower sent Hazel a 
telegram. Hazel talked to Tower’s 
administrative secretary who in¬ 
quired about new journalistic 
trends and student feelings on 
current issues. 

Hazel tries to include pub¬ 
lished articles with his letters 
because he believes they “get 
more attention. Something pub¬ 
lished is more powerful because 
more than one person reads it.’’ 

Mrs. Smith, who describes 
herself as a “veteran letter to 
the editor writer,’’ has written 
letters to both state and national 
representatives through the 
years. She started with Republi¬ 
can Robert Taft and Democrat 
Lyndon Johnson while they were 
senators. She wrote them to 
gather information and opposing 
views on certain legislation for 
the League of Women Voters. 

In addition to frequent cor¬ 
respondence with Johnson, her 
list includes David Brinkley, Bar¬ 
ry Goldwater, John Tower, Lloyd 
Bentsen, Gerald R. Ford, Mrs. 
Spiro T. Agnew, Howard H. Baker 
Jr., Howard K. Smith, Henry M. 
Jackson, Charles H. Percy, 
James Kilpatrick, Dan Rather 
and John J. Rhodes. 

Emberlin’s concerns include 
the Land Use Bill as well as the 
movement banning hand guns. He 
wrote Harvey Davis, executive di¬ 
rector of Texas State Soil and 
Water Conservation Board; Ber¬ 
nard Mask, director of Smith 
County Texas Soil and Water Con¬ 
servation District, and State Sen. 
McKnight about the Land Use 
Bill. 

McKnight sent Emberlin cop¬ 
ies of the land use bills. Mask 
sent him a copy of the resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the Association 
of Texas Soil and Water Conser¬ 
vation districts. 

Hazel has contacted State Sen. 
McKnight. State Representative 
Bill Hollowell and Tyler Repre¬ 
sentative Bill Clark about the 
Equal Rights Amendment. Hazel 
wrote to McKnight and Hollowell. 
Hollowell sent copies of biHs and 
documents both for and against the 
ERA. 

At a Kiwanis breakfast as a 
Circle K Representative, Hazel 
talked with Clark about the ERA, 
speed limit bill, Sunday Blue 
Laws and the right to work pro¬ 
vision in the Texas Constitution. 

Hazel wrote Wright Patman 
and Tower about summer job op¬ 
portunities. 


,Mrs. Smith says, “I write to 
any senator or congressman when 
I want to express my opinion. I 
often write when some public ac¬ 
tion pleases me.’’ 

She also writes news colum¬ 
nists and commentators express¬ 
ing whether she agrees with their 
views. She writes letters fre¬ 
quently to the Dallas Morning 
News, Shreveport Times and Ty¬ 
ler papers. 

She sent TJC editorials, in¬ 
cluding one on drinking and an¬ 
other on the ERA, to Hubert 
Humphrey to let him know stu¬ 
dent feelings. 

She has had only one official, 
a Minnesota senator, ignore her 
mail. 

Do their letters have any in¬ 
fluence? 

“Yes, I feel letters--when 
written in quantity--help,’’ said 
Mrs. Smith. “I have been told 


they read short, concise, personal 
letters.’’ 

Hazel agrees: 

“Polls show letters and tele¬ 
grams influence votes. But it 
takes more than one letter. As 
long as people just sit around 
and gripe, nothing will ever get 
done. Only by people expressing 
their opinions to their repre¬ 
sentatives will the representa¬ 
tives know what the people want. ’ ’ 

Emberlin believes senators 
“do not read the letters. They 
go by count--like 15 from Texas 
are in favor of a certain bill 
and two are against--and not by 
the way the letter is worded.’’ 

He thinks “politicians could 
not care less what their constitu¬ 
ents personally think. They only 
care whether the voters’ majority 
opinion is for or against’ ’ and vote 
according to this majority opin¬ 
ion. 


Mrs. Smith says “people just 
don’t believe they (representa¬ 
tives) pay attention to the letters. 
But they do. I do believe we can 
be effective.’’ 

Hazel, who writes letters when 
it involves an issue he has strong 
feelings about, says he writes 


We have the job 
if you have the 
qualifications: 


when he has time. He added, “I 
could make more time. We all 
could. 

“We feel as though a select 
group in Washington decides our 
futures. But they are supposed to 
be our voices. We don’t exercise 
our own personal power.’’ 


• hard worker 

• able to relocate 

• independent 


Could expect $840 per month if selected. Come to Room 731 
in the Citizen’s First National Bank Building at 10 a.m. 
Saturday May 3 for an interview. 


Do You Need A Summer Job? 


Thig is a 

pair of Levis 


Levi’s Jeans are really only half the outfit... there’s a Levi’s shirt 
to go with it for that complete Levi’s look... that’s a pair of Levi’s. Or how 
about a Levi’s jeans jacket, too? The most complete selection of not only 
Levi’s jeans but also Levi’s shirts and jackets is at County Seat. 


For the most complete Levi’s R line. 


Broadway Square 

(between Sears & DilLards) 


COUNTY SEAT 


STDH E S 
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Priorities decide Teaffsgame plan 


By SHANNON TRENCKMANN 

Being successful in life re¬ 
quires setting priorities. Baylor 


University football Coach Grant 
Teaff told a TJC audience. 

Speaking during Religious 
Emphasis Week, the Southwest 
Conference coach of the year said 






Honor society officers 

Outgoing President Holly Anderson, upper left, hands 
reins of leadership to new Phi Theta Kappa officers 
during the scholastic fraternity’s annual banquet at 
Wyatt’s Cafeteria. Leadership for ’75-’76 is President 
Lynda Leard, lower left; Vice President Mary Lu 
Keeble, and Secretary Carl Lott. 

(Staff photo by jon Hazel) 

Reception to follow 
commencement 


In a setting of spring florals, 
a reception will recognize stu¬ 
dents. distinguished guests, fac¬ 
ulty. parents and friends at the 
May 16 Commencement exercises. 

“Three tables of refresh¬ 
ments on the mezzanine of Wag- 
staff Gymnasium will be conven¬ 
iently placed to serve all guests 
immediately after the exer¬ 
cises.'' says Mrs. Marie Dusek, 
chairman of the reception com¬ 
mittee. 

She said flower arrangements 
will be courtesy of Jerry’s Flow¬ 
ers. Punch, cookies and nuts will 


be served in the back, east and 
west sides of Wagstaff Gymnasi¬ 
um. Wives of the administration 
will pour. 

Other members of the recep¬ 
tion committee are. 

Mrs. Sue Betts, Mrs. Mary 
Burton, Mrs. Louise Clinkscales, 
Mrs. Blanche Gibson, Mrs. Clare 
Heaton. Mrs. Judy Robertson, 
Mrs. Mary Frances Waldrop, 
Mrs. Gladys Wylie and Mrs. Ra¬ 
diance Young. 

Mrs. Betts will take the flower 
arrangements to Tyler nursing 
homes Saturday morning. 


the most important priority in 
life is a “personal relationship 
with God through Jesus Christ. 

“Games are won on the line 
of scrimmage, but your game can 
be won with Jesus Christ,” said 
Teaff. 

Teaff is a firm believer in 
setting and achieving goals not 
only athletic goals but spiritual 
goals. 

“A person should grow spirit¬ 
ually, mentally and physically,” 
said Teaff. “The world needs men 
and women, young and old, with 
the capacity to set goals. But 
more important, they need to get 
in there and do them. ’ ’ 

Teaff believes in loyalty as 
a student, family and nation. 
“Loyalty has to be developed. 
It’s easier to take the adverse 
way and it’s harder to become 
loyal. But our great country was 
founded by loyal men and women - - 
a country thousands of people 
would love to live in now,” said 
Teaff. 

He believes love is essential 
in developing loyalty. 

“Love stems from God. No 
man has ever seen God but through 
the manifestation of love through 
man,” quoted Teaff from the 
Bible. . 

Teaff stressed the importance 
of never giving up and never 
quitting. 

“Jesus Christ suffered excru¬ 
ciating pain on the cross. He had 
the chance to relieve His pain, 
but he didn’t. He didn’t cop out. 
He had the capacity to never give 
up and never quit. Because of 
this, we can have abundant life,” 
said Teaff. 

“What the world needs now is 
love, your love--God’s love is 
already here,” added Teaff. 

TJC’s Head Football Coach 
Billy Wayne Andrews introduced 
Teaff with: 

“Within three years he did 
what no one else could do--he 
made Baylor a winner. So he’s 
bound to have the good Lord on 
his side.” 

Teaff stressed prorities to 
28,000 coaches in coaching 
clinics. 



Study spot 

Framed by stacks of books in Vaughn Library, 
freshman architecture major Bobbie Jo Bangs takes 
advantage of the six study days left before final exams. 
Vaughn Library is open from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday. Friday it closes at 4:30 p.m. and 
Sunday hours are 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

(Staff photo by James Coley) 

Speech, drama students win 
2nd place in SFA tournament 


Speech and drama students 
won second place in the Stephen 
F. Austin Individual Events Fes¬ 
tival TJC competed against 20 
junior and senior colleges from 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Mountain View Junior College 
of Dallas placed first with 28 
points and entered 32 students. 

TJC totaled 198 points with 
18 students. In third place was 
Louisiana Tech with 190 points. 

According to forensics coach 
John Wright individual merit 
awards will be announced later by 
mail. 

Wright said this last tourna¬ 
ment was a chance for sopho¬ 
mores to “find a challenge at 


entering new events and a reward 
for hard work. Freshmen gained 
experience in several events.” 

Events were dramatic inter¬ 
pretation, poetry interpretation, 
prose interpretation, storytell¬ 
ing, oration and eulogy and in¬ 
formative speaking. 

TJC also supplied five 
judges--former students Jack 
Benjamin and David Crawford, 
instructor Lawrence Birdsong 
and Mr. and Mrs. Wright. 

In this tournament as well as 
the overall forensic program 
Wright stressed that “talent does 
not win. Effort and experience 


6 fraternities, sororities elect fall officers 


Fifty-six freshmen will guide 
six of TJC’s fraternities and 
sororities for the fall semester. 

Electing officers were Alpha 
Tau Omega, Alpha Tau Alpha, 
Delta Upsilon, Zeta Phi Omega, 
Phi Beta Epsilon and Alpha Delta 
Sigma. 

ATO elects Conine president 

Alpha Tau Omega President 
Tom Langas will turn over his 
office to his fraternity “little 
brother” Greg Conine. 

Conine of Tyler plans to at¬ 
tend Stephen F. Austin State Uni¬ 
versity after graduation. The 
former assistant pledge trainer 
will take office next semester. 

Other new officers are Rush 
Chairman Jeff Eoff of Tyler, 
Pledge Trainer Dean Cagle of 
Chapel Hill, Assistant Pledge 
Trainer Glenn Bell of Tyler, 
Public Relations Officer Bobby 
Byrd of Houston and Alumni Di¬ 
rector Dale Mitchusson of Irv¬ 
ing. 

Also. Social Chairman Mark 
Rajen of Mansfield and Intra¬ 
mural Director kenny Ray of 
Chapel Hill. 

“Offices of vice president and 
secretary will be decided in a 
runoff,” Langas said. 

Keith Kennington and David 
Riley are in the vice president 
runoff and Mark Goodson and Ri¬ 


ley are in the secretary run- 
offe. 

“Should Riley win both elect¬ 
ions he would have his choice 
as to office,” Langas said. 

Serving his second term as 
treasurer is John Swearingen. 

Conine will also chair a com¬ 
mittee to help move into a fra¬ 
ternity house this summer, Lan¬ 
gas said. 

Beal wins ATA presidency 


Freshman Gerald Beal is new 
president for Alpha Tau Alpha 
black fraternity. 

Other officers are Vice Pres¬ 
ident Michael Russell, Dean of 
Pledges Kenny Gibson, Treasurer 
Roy Moore, Secretary Michael 
Taylor and Entertainment Chair¬ 
man Michael Cook. 

At the ATA-ADS awards ban¬ 
quet, the fraternity named Free¬ 
man Sterling Best ATA Member. 

Warrick heads DUs 

Freshman Sabin Warrick is 
new president of Delta Upsilon 
fraternity. 

Garrick, an inter-fraternity 
council representative, was a 
member of the committee that es¬ 
tablished the constitution of the 
DU Little Sisters. 

Other ’75-’76 officers are 


Vice President Tim Ratcliff of 
Jasper, Secretary Larry Mathews 
of Jasper, Treasurer D'ougHamb¬ 
lin of Fort Worth, Chapter Rela¬ 
tions Mark Newton of Houston, 
Chaplain John Wilkerson of Aus¬ 
tin and Pledge Master Dale Clem¬ 
ents of Canton. 

Ratcliff, “one of the newest 
actives” on the executive coun¬ 
cil, oversees all committees and 
the Little Sister program, Newton 
said. He plays for the DU’s soft- 
ball and football intramural 
teams. 

Mathews coaches the unde¬ 
feated Phi Beta Epsilon softball 
team. He also played for the DU’s 
basketball and softball teams. 

Surveying major Hamblin 
came to TJC after serving with 
the U. S. Army in Germany. He 
coaches the Sans Souci softball 
team. 

Newton served as DU vice 
president during the spring. He 
coaches for the Sans Souci soft- 
ball team, serves as an IFC 
representative and headed the 
original Little Sisters committee. 

Architecture major Wilkerson 
and Clements also play on the 
softball team. 


Stracener leads Zetas 

Freshman Donna Stracener 
stepped into the presidency of 


Zeta Phi Omega sorority in a 
formal initiation ceremony at 
Wesley Foundation. 

The Gilmer High School grad¬ 
uate replaces ’74-’75 President 
Laura Potter. She is a business 
major. 

Other new officers are: Vice 
President Debbie Maynard, Sec¬ 
retary Laura Zorn, Historian 
Brenda Moore, Pledge Trainer 
Nancy Freedman, Treasurer Ca¬ 
thy Freeman, Intramural Sports 
Director Jill Coulter, Rush 
Chairman Denise Michael, Chap¬ 
lain Anita Williams, Student Sen¬ 
ate Representative Laura Lan¬ 
ders and Assistant Pledge Train¬ 
er and sergeant-at-arms Pam 
Cleaver. 

The 11 officers make up the 
executive council, Miss Potter 
said. 


Garrett heads Pheebees 

Secretarial major diane Gar¬ 
rett is new president of Phi Beta 
Epsilon sorority. She is from 
Nacogdoches. 

Other new officers are Vice 
President Donna Dawsey of Rock¬ 
wall, Secretary Brenda Booher 
of Waxahachie, Treasurer Carol 
Buff of Alice, Pledge Mistress 
Shaun Farquharson of Dallas and 
Assistant Pledge Mistress Janet 
Reast of Longview. 


Also, Social Chairman Jo Anne 
Mustian of Santa Fe, N.M., His¬ 
torian and Alumni Relations Of¬ 
ficer Barbie Zimmerman of Tu- 
larosa, N.jM., Chaplain Jodie Bell, 
Flower Chairman Julie Robertson 
and Student Senate Representative 
Betty Kaye Brown, all of Tyler. 

Carol Newlinof Clinyon, Miss, 
will continue as rush chairman. 

The Pheebees won the sorority 
division of intramural softball 
with a perfect record, Miis Gar¬ 
rett said. 

ADS elects Watson 

Freshman Sonja Watson is new 
president of Alpha Delta Sigma 
black sorority. 

The sorority awarded Anna 
Smith as Best ADS and gave her 
a $50 scholarship at the ATA- 
ADS Awards Banquet. 

Other officers are Vice Pres¬ 
ident Yolanda Brown, Secretary 
Debbie Kirkland, Treasurer Cla¬ 
ra Thompson, Pledge Mistress 
Maggie Johnson, Sergeant-at - 
Arms Gwen Nelson and Historian 
Anna Smith. 


At their spring formal, ATA 
and ADS gave security guard Otto 
Hewitt a plaque of appreciation 
for “all the help he’s given dur¬ 
ing the year,” according to ADS 
sponsor Joy Watson. 
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'Selective' is key word 
for cage recruiting 

i 

ZQmmmmm By Jay Rumbelow mmmmmM 

With seven positions to fill, Coach Randall Milstead can afford 
to be selective in his high school cage recruiting. 

“With seven players returning and one midterm transfer we 
don’t have that many scholarships left. We need players who can step 
in and help. Biggest need right now is a center.’’ 

The seven players returning are either guards or forwards. 
Returning will be Charles McMillian, George Walker, Willie Quinney, 
Rick Dowdle, Bruce Williams, Durwin Cooley and David Carney. 
Transferring from West Lake, La. is Michael Benjamin. 

“I plan to change the offense to get more movement so we can 
utilize our jumping and shooting more.’’ Milstead calls the offense 
a shuttle-type attack. “Every player will play each position,’’ he 
says. 

Milstead says if he doesn’t recruit a taller center Quinney could 
fill the position. “Quinney had good games against Jacksonville College 
and Henderson County Junior College.’’ 

Not to slight Quinney, Milstead hopes to sign a taller player at 
center. “He doesn’t back down from anybody in the middle but we hope 
to get a taller player so Quinney can play forward.’’ 

Add a tall, quick, agile center to returning Apache cagers plus 
Milstead’s shuttle offense and the resulting formula could easily 
produce Milstead’s first conference title at the Apache helm. 


* 


Slow-pitch softball played in mens’ and women’s intramurals is a 
game of quick thinking, fast reactions and savvy. 

With the rise of popularity of this not-so-long-ago sandlot game, 
competition is so keen the winner is the team that thinks quickest, 
reacts fastest and knows the fundamentals of the game. 

A position-by-position formula for a winning team is: 

Catcher--The man behind the plate should be big enough to block 
opposing runners on throws to the plate. Good fielding is a must. 

Pitcher--A pitcher who arcs the ball high can be the most 
important player on a team. Making the batter swing at bad pitches 
usually results in easy outs. 

First baseman--A tall player who can stretch to meet the throw 
on a ball hit to the infield can make a baserunner safe or out. The 
first baseman must be able to catch anything thrown within his reach. 
Panama Red’s Robert Gonzales is a good example. 

Second baseman--A strong arm is not essential. Terror’s Gary 
Fendler fields well and has a quick movement to first base on double 
plays. 

Shortstop--A good shortstop quarterbacks the infield. Since more 
balls are hit his way than any other infield position the shortstop needs 
quick reflexes, a strong arm and speed. 

Third baseman--Quckness and fast reaction are main criteria. 
Tri-C’s Ken Gillespie has the glove to cope with hard hit balls. 

Left fielder--Musts are good lateral movement, speed and quick 
thinking. 

Center Fielder--This player can be the biggest key to the outfield 
if he performs his duties. Speed, quick thinking, clean fielding and a 
strong arm are characteristics of an outstanding center fielder. 
Tri-C’s Terry Lowry fills this position very capably. 

Right fielder--Right fielder should have the strongest arm in the 
outfield. Good judgment of fly balls and ground balls is essential 
since lefthanders tend to have more spin on their hits. 

Rover--His duty is twofold. Not only must the rovpr be adept at 
catching fly balls in the outfield, he must also play the infield position 
as well. Positioning is very important. Knowing opposing hitters is 
a big advantage at this position. 

Hitting is another important phase of development into a champion¬ 
ship-caliber team. Batting practice and good judgment of pitches are 
a solution to poor hitting. 


Ponies grab twinbill from Apaches 


By LORENE SMITH 
and JAY RUMBELOW 

Panola flexed their confer¬ 
ence leading muscles to race to 


13-3 and 5-0 wins over the Apa¬ 
che baseball team. 

In earlier action the Tribe 
split a doubleheader with Ange¬ 
lina College, winning the first 5-4 


i \§:%m 



Apache baseball 


Apache catcher John McCain follows through after 
a hit against Panola. Britton, Apache batgirls Jo Anne 
Mustian, left; and Donna Dawsey take time to watch 
the Tribe in action. 

(Staff photos by Joe Hopkins and James Coley) 


and losing the second 5-0. 

Using strong hitting and stal¬ 
wart pitching, Panola wiped out 
a second inning 3-1 Apache lead 
with a six-run seventh inning to 
ice the win in the first game. 

Pitcher Buddy Cleveland pro¬ 
vided the firepower for the Tribe 
rally with a bases-loaded double. 

Cleveland’s double scored 
third baseman Bobby Reeves, left 
fielder Mikq Smith and right field¬ 
er Don Hawkins. 

Reeves started the inning with 
a single to left field followed 
by Hawkins’ single. Smith loaded 
the bases on an error by the 
Pony third baseman. 

Panola caught fire in the sev¬ 
enth mainly behind the bat of third 
baseman William Whiddon. Whid- 
don belted a three-run homer to 
account for the Ponies’ runs. 

Apache hurler Robert Young 
held Panola to one unearned run 
in the second game but errors 
and wild pitches gave the Ponies 
their other scores. 

Pony pitcher David Mocio al¬ 
lowed only three Tribe hits while 
giving up one walk. 

Getting singles off Mocio were 
centerfielder Corky Bowling, 
second baseman Gary Hackleman 
and Mark Osburn who took over 
at second for Hackleman. 

Hackleman led Tribe hitters 
with four hits in seven times at 
bat. Reeves collected two hits in 
six trips to the plate followed by 
Chris McNeill with two for seven. 

The loss drops the Apaches 
to 1-5 in conference and 9-12 in 
season action. Panola upped their 
loop mark to 6-0 and season slate 
to 33-7. 

In the first Angelina game, 
Bowling blasted a home run in 
the eighth inning to break a 4-4 
tie and give the Apaches the game. 

In the fourth inning pitcher 
Jimmy Stripling belted a two-run 
homer to tie the game. 

Stripling allowed the Road- 
runners only six hits. 

Other Apaches adding hits 
were shortstop Pat Holmes, 
Reeves, Smith and Hackleman. 
Hackleman leads the Tribe with 
a .500 batting average for con¬ 
ference games. 

Randy Reeves, starting pitch¬ 
er in the second game, gave up 
only six hits but the Apaches 
couldn’t withstand J. Kirkland’s 
Hackleman again went 
four and first baseman 
and Randy Reeves got 


pitching 
two for 
McNeill 
singles. 


300 expected 

Tribe cheerleaders to teach June clinic 


WHATABVRttR 


“The World’s Finest Hamburger 


r>r> 


TJC cheerleaders will teach 
local high school cheerleaders in 
the June 20-21 college cheerlead¬ 
er clinic. 

The annual clinic will be in 
Wagstaff Gymnasium beginning 
at 1 p.m. Friday and ending at 
4 p.m. Saturday. 

About 250 high school cheer¬ 
leaders attended last year. Clinic 
sponsor Mrs. Emma Lou Prater 
and co-sponsor Miss Maxene 
Robinson plan an attendance of up 
to 300 this year. 

High schools attending last 
year were Mt. Pleasant, Mt. En¬ 
terprise, Wills Point, Jackson¬ 
ville, Chapel Hill, Centerville, 
John Tyler, Quitman, Sulphur 
Springs, Arp, Rusk, Terrell, Min- 
eola and Alba-Golden. 

Junior high schools were 
Rusk, Moore, Hogg, Mt. Pleas¬ 
ant, Wills Point, Winona, White- 
house, Boulter, Laneville, Alba- 
Golden, Canton, Hubbard, Min- 
eola, Dogan, Madisonville, Cen¬ 
terville, Oakwood, Van, Browns- 


boro and Gorman. 

Visiting cheerleaders sleep 
in sleeping bags and have din¬ 
ner, breakfast and lunch on cam¬ 
pus. Entire cost will be $6 per 
person, Mrs. Prater said. Cheer¬ 
leader sponsors are invited to 
participate with no charge. 

Students are requested to 
bring notebook, pencil, shorts, 
tennis shoes, bed roll, towel and 
wash cloth. 

Reservations should be made 
early before classes fill, says 
Mrs. Prater. The reservation in¬ 
cludes $1 deposit for each cheer¬ 
leader (money order or school 
check) payable to TJC Cheer¬ 
leader Clinic, Tyler Junior Col¬ 
lege, Henderson Highway, Tyler, 
Texas 75701. 

Themes will be newest cheers 
and cheer technique, super soul 
chants, head cheerleader ses¬ 
sions, problems of school spirit 
and tips for try-outs. 

Awarding of trophies and rib¬ 
bons are part of the Saturday 


schedule. Last year John Tyler 
High School got Best All-Around 
and Rusk High School cheerlead¬ 
ers won the spirit stick. 

“Students do not have to be 
elected cheerleaders in their jun¬ 
ior high or high schools to attend 
the clinic. Any junior high or 
high school student is welcome to 
come and learn,’’ says Mrs. • 
Prater. 


or bring 

A FRIEND 



Putt Putt Golf 



1739 S. BECKHAM 
1919 GENTRY PARKWAY 
S. SW. LOOP 323 
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Through the microscope 

Science study on campus ranges from beneath the 
earth’s crust to billion of miles into the universe. 
Top left, Brenda Arnold and Judith Wilson share 
opinions on slides in micro-biology. With plans to 
enter the medical field, freshman Shelia Timmons 
and Charlotte Smith of Tyler examine slides in biology 
lab. Above, geology lab assistant Robin Roberts straight¬ 
ens rock display. Bottom left, geology laboratory in¬ 
structor I. C. Sanders helps freshman business major 
Kim Theilen of Palestine identify specimen. Ron Hol¬ 
brooks of Tyler prepares an experiment in chemistry 
lab. Other science courses are botany, physics, and 
j astronomy. (Staff photos by D’Anne Bellar) 


Lost articles can turn up in three places 


Because there is no central¬ 
ized lost and found office, stu¬ 
dents look in at least three places 
for lost items. 

They may find them in the reg¬ 
istrar’s office, the College Book 
Store and office of the director 
of student affairs, Mrs. Clare 
Heaton. The student affairs of¬ 
fice serves as lost and found for 
all departments, says its direct¬ 
or. 

Mrs. Louise Echols, secre¬ 
tary to the dean of women, says, 
“every teacher and office keeps 


any item they find.” 

Students and faculty bring in 
the majority of the items. 

Items turned in include bill¬ 
folds, glasses, books, purses and 
car keys. 

Other articles include apart¬ 
ment keys, coats, umbrellas and 
magazines. 

Registrar Kenneth Lewis ex¬ 
plains, “If there is any identifi¬ 
cation on the item, we look the 
student up in the files and try 
to get in touch with him.” 

Items without identification go 


in a backlog until claimed. At the 
end of the semester unclaimed 
items are kept or given to stu¬ 
dents. 

‘‘Students sometimes come in 
the office looking for a certain 
book and if we have it in backlog, 
we let them have it,” Lewis said. 

‘‘Lost items run in cycles,” 
says Mrs. Echols. ‘‘For several 
weeks we have a heavy supply 
weeks nothing is turned in to us, 
then for two or three weeks we 
have a heavy supply of lost arti¬ 
cles.” 



READY CASH 
FOR YOUR 
USED BOOKS 


MAY 1 

BOOKS 


BEGINNING 

COLLEGE 


1427 S. RaxU*. 


Mrs. Echols added, ‘‘Usually 
when we have a change in weather 
during the day, a lot of coats 
or umbrellas are left in the class¬ 
rooms.” 

Student Center Director Mrs. 
Lavalla Ward said, ‘‘In the Teepee 
we have a regular group of kids. 
So when we find items we keep 
them and return to the owner the 
next time we see them.” 

‘‘Unusable items are thrown 
away,” says Mrs. Ward. ‘‘We 
keep other items until the end of 
the semester or give them to 
students,” she added. 

The registrar’s office is open 
8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Hours of the 
College Book Store are 7;30 a.m. - 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 

Could this unique college in sunny Mexico’s most 
beautiful colonial town be the right place for you? 
Fully accredited, inexpensive living and tuition, 
stimulating program stressing arts, crafts, writing, 
history, Spanish and social studies. Would you like 
a free illustrated prospectus? 

INSTITUTO ALLENDE, 

Box R, San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico. 


4:15 p.m. The student affairs of¬ 
fice is open 8 a.m.-4:30 P.m. 

- . i 

There are lots of 
things to brag about 
in East Texas 

The Apaches are 
one and 

EXUM’S 

is another. 

- Troup Hwy - 


































